Suicide: animal and human 


There is but one truly serious philosophical problem, and that is 
suicide. Judging whether life is or is not worth living amounts to 
answering the fundamental question of philosophy. All the rest — 
whether or not the world has three dimensions, whether the mind 
has nine or twelve categories — comes afterwards. 

These are games; one must first answer [the question]. 


— Albert Camus! 


Do animals commit suicide? Philosopher David M. Wolf Erlbruch 
Peña-Guzmán thinks there is good reason to think they 

can and sometimes do. If humans may commit suicide, then — for similar reasons — animals may. On 

the assumption that there is continuity between human and animal behavior and cognition, as the best 
biological science continues to confirm, both empirical evidence and philosophical considerations point 
to an affirmative. And if animals may commit suicide, this means something for how we view our 
relation to animals and to our perspective on the natural world, generally. 


A common objection is that we are anthropomorphizing when we attribute advanced cognitive 
processes to animals such as that a weighty decision to end one’s life is within the capability of a 
sophisticated but “subhuman”* animal. The skeptic counters that a “decision” proper — a cognitive 
process where one may weigh considerations, then conclude that it is not in one’s interest to keep living 
— requires an ability to explicitly articulate those considerations. Since animals cannot answer questions 
a therapist might ask, we are not justified in making attributions about what they “think.”® 


Defining suicide 


Taking biological exceptionalism seriously (the notion that, because humans are special, only humans 
can commit suicide), it is incumbent upon us to specify how it is humans can ever commit suicide 
(again, assuming they sometimes engage in semantically-inflected* versions of it). If we are going to 
say suicide-like behavior in animals is not like suicide-like behavior in humans, we get caught up in 
tangles about what phenomenon the word “suicide” refers to. It turns out, this is rife with 
controversy... 


Consider this list of candidates for categorization as “suicide” taken from Pefia-Guzman’s paper: 


e Should my decision to hasten my death if I have an incurable disease count as suicide? 
e What if I refuse to eat food or drink water for political or religious reasons and die as result? 


1. Opening lines of the essay, “The Myth of Sisyphus.” 

2. Whether the usage is defensible or not, the terms “subhuman animal” and “nonhuman animal” refer to the same. In the 
typical judgment of humans, “non” implies “sub.” That is one point of contention in this discussion. 

3. Apparently, we are less guarded in concluding that the answers the questions of a therapist might elicit from a human are 
indications of what they “think.” Why? The problem of “other — even human — minds” looms large here. 

4. Driven by reasons, communicable in words or not. Contrast with purely physically- or biologically-driven processes. 


Is dying from grief suicide? 

Is dying in a kamikaze mission or a suicide bombing suicide? 

Is it suicide if I, knowing this is likely to end in my death, point a gun at a police officer? 
What if my battalion is about to be massacred and I leave my hiding spot to defend it even 
though I know that I, too, will die in the slaughter? 

And what about “honor suicides,” such as the old Indian practice of suttee in which women 
were expected to self-immolate on their husbands’ pyre — are they really suicides given that 
they were culturally compelled? 


Speaking of cultural compulsion, we can add to Pefia-Guzman’s list: 


Were the men on the sinking Titanic collectively suicidal when most of them, without external 
coercion or time to deliberate or draw lots, etc., spontaneously (the circumstances did not allow 
otherwise), chose to go down with the ship leaving the limited number of life-boats to fill with 
women and children?’ Some evolutionary sociologists, such as Roy F. Baumeister, suggest they 
were acting as populations of primates and other animals do when faced with similar extinction 
stresses: one womb is worth a hundred penises.° The suggestion that the behavior was mere 
culturally inflected’ male chivalry — “ladies first” — does not hold water in light of natural 
selection pressures. Nature, when the chips are down, the suggestion is, trumps nurture.® 


Then there is this famous case of principled compulsion... 


Socrates was sentenced to death by drinking hemlock... but he was also offered the option of 
exile. He didn’t have to die. He had powerful friends who were willing to grease the right palms 
to procure an escape from his death sentence. He said no to their offers. He was not about to 
leave the city-state that had birthed and then nurtured him all his life, that was responsible for 
shaping his identity and character, and to which he had proven himself deeply loyal in battle. In 
his own eyes, he did not deserve exile. Death, he didn’t deserve either in his own judgment, but 
his fate was not entirely in his hands: death at the hands of the powers that ruled his beloved 
city-state was more in keeping with the story his ideals told about what he owed the particular 
institution in which he was ensconced. He did see himself ensconced.’ Was his decision to drink 
the hemlock, then, suicidal? 


One last, more recent, instance: 


Ludwig Wittgenstein, one of the greatest philosophers of the last century, had three older 
brothers who committed suicide. From his writings and from the ample testimony of those who 
knew him, thoughts about suicide haunted him throughout his life. Perhaps, the reason behind 
his mysterious last words on dying of natural causes were “tell them I’ve had a wonderful life.” 
was that having successfully avoided suicide was, for him, indeed a triumph to celebrate. As a 
young man, he volunteered to fight in the First World War against the will of his fabulously 


5. Whom they could easily have overpowered and sacrificed to save their own skins. 

6. A population may recover from near extinction with very few males in it, not so one with too few wombs. 

7. That cultural inflection is real is not being doubted; rather, that it is what it is independent of biological considerations. 

8. See Notes on Roy F. Baumeister’s “Is There Anything Good About Men?” (American Psychological Association, Invited 
Address, 2007) Part II. (Also, Part I.) 


9. Plato’s Crito describes the scene. Being ensconced in a set of beliefs is critical to cognitively-conditioned suicide. 
Martyrs are by definition immured between walls of belief. The condition is perhaps universal. Only theirs is put to the test. 
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wealthy and powerful family. He insisted on being exposed to the risk of dying in battle like any 
proper soldier. His superiors knew who he was and where he came from, and made sure he was 
always posted out of harm’s way. But Wittgenstein would have none of it, eventually, after 
much protest, he achieved his desired post: manning a watch tower with a spotlight at night 
trained on enemy lines: the perfect target. A post others before him had not survived. 
Miraculously, though wounded, he did survive. Was he courting death? Did he have a death 
wish? Or was he just being patriotic and brave? The difference?" 


Two questions and their implications 


e What is suicide? 
e And can animals do it? 


The second question is only intelligible if we are clear about the answer to the first. Assuming we have 
a Clear definition of suicide and we admit that people sometimes do it, and we accept the continuity 
thesis about our relationship to animals that is built-in to evolutionary theory, then there can be no 
sharp demarcation between what we are capable of and what non-human animals are capable of. If we 
do see a sharp demarcation, we need worry about anthropocentrism, an attitude not compatible with the 
objectivity considered a hallmark of scientific endeavor. 


And if the door is open to the possibility that an animal may sometimes commit suicide—as an act 
responsive to its conditions as perceived and understood by the animal, then we concede the possibility 
it may have “an opinion” about consequential matters. This is as good a description as any about what 
philosophy is. If animals can philosophize,'' what does that suggest about our moral obligations to 
them? It has long been conceded that some, if not most, animals are recognizably sentient (a fact that 
has motivated utilitarian regard for them”), must we now concede they may be rationally autonomous” 
and grant them direct Kantian or deontological status as well?’ 


This is part of what is at stake by asking these questions. 


10. What may come naturally, unthinkingly, to most: avoiding suicide — to the fiercely conscious — may be heroic. Perhaps, 
suicide is the placement of more value on something other than continued existence. 

11. Recall the central question of philosophy according to Camus... 

12. Famously, the arguments of Jeremy Bentham and Peter Singer. 

13. Able to base its behavior on reasons—whether actually articulated or potentially articulable as such—as opposed to a 
product of instinct or biological predisposition. The suggestion that animals may rarely behave in a way describable as 
“rationally autonomous” is not a point of distinction between us and them: we seldom do either. (Philosophers such as 
metaphysician Richard Taylor long noted this and empirical research increasingly backs it up.) It is enough that we think 
ourselves capable and sometimes at least go through the mental motions of doing so. (“The motions”—because we needn’t 
commit ourselves to a free will thesis to acknowledge this. It is sufficient to accept the moral phenomenology evident in our 
behavior and institutions.) 

14. Kant granted animals indirect moral status either because of their importance (as pets or possessions) of those owed 
direct regard or because of moral slippage from animal abuse to human abuse: those inclined to do bad things to people may 
“practice” on animals. 

15. Our regard for them must be respectful of this capability. (If Kant, himself, did not grant them this, we, science 
increasingly tells us, no longer have his excuse.) 


Biological exceptionalism 


Anthropomorphism is a conceptual fallout of anthropocentrism. Seeing animals in light of ourselves 
happens because we pretty much see everything in light of ourselves. Anthropocentrism is likely 
impossible to avoid absolutely — if we concede its force in any degree. How else are we to see things? 
As disembodied, escapees from natural selection? What we may claim, with some plausibility, to do is 
imaginatively expand our — initially — personal perspective: look at a telescope image of a distant star, 
infer from its wobble that it has a planet, hone in on this blurry spot and infer from a spectograph of the 
light reflected off its surface something of the chemical composition of its atmosphere, and then 
estimate the chances of things living there, etc...'° all the while insisting the experience of this 
observation, had by a human scientist, is nevertheless in no way influenced by the subjectivity of said 
scientist or due to a feature endemic to her or his species. The thinking process that would link the 
near-centeredness of “subjectivity” with this perception of a “fact” about an object so distant is not 
normally taken into account as a case of possible human-centered taint... Should it be? What are we 
wondering when we look at the stars? 


Or, if we acknowledge the taint, we do so under our breath. If the observation is contingent upon our 
species having a peculiar set of organs — eyes, say — sensitive to certain narrow portions of the 
electromagnetic spectrum (but not to others, and certainly not to all of them) and the fact that the 
instruments we built to expand the sensitivity are themselves built with still other instruments 
incorporating tolerances that, at some ultimate level, are contingent upon having the native 
physiological capabilities we do. And the tolerances, in turn, are what they are because of certain 
evolutionary happenstances, etc...” 


Why would we think the fact of our contingency, attested by our best science, negligible? The charge 
of negligibility is a judgment from somewhere. “Objectivity” is supposedly an aspirational “view from 
nowhere in particular.” Impossibly aspirational. There is fierce distortion stemming from our 
situatedness. We are here. We are special and, if not God, pure cosmic luck privileged us—for some 
intellectually godawful reason. 


Take away our specialness and... can we handle the left-over reality? 


The continuity thesis 


The continuity thesis is implicit in standard evolutionary theories. It is the idea that any feature that a 
given species has was had in some degree by an evolutionarily and closely related species. The 
capacity to walk upright did not suddenly spring up in quadrupeds. The mental capacities of humans 
did not emerge without transition from pre-humans with only a chimpanzee’s IQ... Mutations are 
random. A few conduce to success at being passed on (most don’t), thus becoming part of the (more or 
less) stable genome of a species. Gene-induced change is a gradual affair. It happens at the speed of 
evolution. We expect and get spectrums of intermediate stages. 


16. But why even bother? Why is the question of extra-terrestrial life so sexy? So what if we are it as far as life in the 
universe? Would the universe be impoverished minus anything resembling us? In whose judgment? 

17. We don’t use echolocation to get a fix on our meals as bats do. The fit and slack of our sensory apparatus for 
apprehending “reality” is contingent and local. If science has genuinely advanced the understanding of our place in the 
universe, it is through awareness of this fact. We must get mathematical, i.e., mystical, to infer more. 


However, it seems also that species too closely related to each other, competing in the same 
environment, will either eliminate or absorb one another as illustrated in the interactions between 
Neanderthals, Homo sapiens, Homo naledi, Denisovans, and the hobbit-like Homo floresiensis. The 
result fosters apparent discontinuities. Nothing too close in temporal or geographic proximity to 
humans, yet distinct from them, survives for long. Where hybridization is possible, it happens; where it 
is not, extinction.” Species diversity is conditioned by this. There are not a thousand differently-abled 
humanoid species coexisting in time and space. Hybrids of the stronger or luckier ones prevail forming 
evolutionary clumps. Environmental niches shape the clumps. The missing links separating them are 
missing for a reason. Thus, evolutionary discontinuities appear because there are environmental ones. 


But the foundational environment we are interested in here is mandated by a universal and basic 
impulse of living things to survive or to preserve their constitutional organization. Assuming this, the 
capacity to move from acting on impulse to a perception of oneself as acting from decisions on the basic 
matter of survival, it would seem, would be less subject to inflection from proximate environmental 
diversity. A “decision-based act” we will characterize as an act that counters impulse — impulse being a 
distal evolutionary development. A deep-seated, entrenched impulse to survive demands a potent 
counterweight to be overridden. The counterweight conceivably might itself be another evolved 
auxiliary impulse — normally suppressed but always ready if triggered by an environment directly or by 
the creature’s phenomenological world. Suicide may have species survival value, of course, even if not 
(obviously) for the individual... Or it might be an evolved capacity of the individual to, in some 
circumstances, phenomenologically remove itself from any impulse whatsoever: something truly new 
and supervenient.'” But whichever — one or the other of these is what it means to decide.” 


Either way: if a capacity “to decide” pertains to our evolutionary story — materially or 
phenomenologically, why would we think it is not also part of the story of at least some non-human 
animals? And on what matter would the power of decision manifest itself more starkly than in behavior 
that ends one’s material existence or its phenomenology? 


We may single-handedly bring about the end of the only world we have ever been subject to. If 
survivors object that the world is still there for them.” It is just that — still there for them. 


18. “Natural selection is a euphemism,” writes Guy Kahane... a euphemism for what we would describe as criminal 
genocide were it not responsible for our being here. The evolutionary process is no less indifferent than a catastrophic 
geothermal event or asteroid impact. But the former, as it relates to us, resulted in the precursors of those we, today, hold 
morally responsible. We descended from mass and serial killers. But we are Christ-like in our willingness to forgive them 
for not knowing what they did. 

19. An instance of meta-evolution: the evolution of evolutionary ideas... selected for because telling ourselves stories 
(including evolutionary ones) has been conducive to discouraging premature self-dismissal. It would cause us unproductive 
discomfort to entertain the possibility that there is no reason or explanation for anything whatsoever — outside of our 
phenomenological world. 

20. The argument here is agnostic as to the free will/determinism debate. 

21. The words “subject” and “object” used as verbs in this sentence are related to the adjective forms subjective and 
objective. To be a “subject” — that is, to experience “subjectivity” is to realize one is passively subjected to something. To be 
an “object” is to be potentially in the field of some other observer. (Not to be confused with being outside the purview of 
any observer as in the case of a universe devoid of any perceiving thing. We are not in a position to truck in such notions.) 
The mere possibility of being such an object, of being a thing among others, is logical. It is the upshot of Wittgenstein’s 
argument that the idea of a private language does not hold together. But nothing categorically metaphysical, let alone 
physical, follows from the mere possibility. 


Is it that hard to imagine that some animals sometimes may possess a preconceptual feel” for this? 


But, as Pefla-Guzman remarks, a great many people, including some philosophers and scientists in 
animal research, while perfectly happy to acknowledge animal/human continuity in other respects are 
reluctant to do so here. They exhibit a question-begging skepticism when it comes to the idea that a 
non-human animal may decide to take its life. Why? 


Human specialness 


Susana Monsó et al write: 


Morality has long been understood as a feature that distinguishes humanity from the rest of the 
animal kingdom. It is not uncommon to find authors who use this distinguishing characteristic 
as a basis for denying moral rights to animals. McCloskey, for instance, argues that “[w]ithout a 
moral capacity, actually or potentially, there can be [...] no moral exercise or waiving of a moral 
right, and hence no moral rights possessed by mammals that lack moral autonomy, actually and 
potentially” (McCloskey 1987, 79). The idea that only moral beings are entitled to moral 
consideration is especially salient in the contract tradition in ethics, as exemplified by the 
theories of Hobbes, Locke, and Kant, and can be traced back to Epicurus, who claimed: “[w]ith 
regard to those animals that do not have the power of making a covenant to not harm one 
another or be harmed, there is neither justice nor injustice” (KD, §32). This idea is also found in 
contemporary contractualism. For instance, Rawls states that “equal justice is owed to those 
who have the capacity to take part in and to act in accordance with the public understanding of 
the initial situation” in which the principles of justice are chosen (Rawls 1971, 505). This means 
that, in his view, “it is precisely the moral persons who are entitled to equal justice,” where 
moral persons are understood as those beings who are “capable of having [...] a conception of 
their good,” as well as “a sense of justice” (Ibid.). 


While any theory that requires individuals to be moral in order to matter morally can be 
questioned (see, for instance, Rowlands 2002 for a critique of the Rawlsian position), the fact 
remains that characterising humans as the only moral creatures may contribute to justifying a 
view of our species as superior to the rest, and of nature as being somehow at our disposal. This 
is exemplified by Machan, who states that “[n]ormal human life involves moral tasks, and that 
is why we are more important than other beings in nature,” a claim he uses to justify making 
“the best use of nature for our success in living our lives” (Machan 2002, 10-11). Any research 
project that explores the continuity between our species and the rest of the animal kingdom has 
the potential to deliver results that can serve to subvert this view of humanity, and consequently 
question our widespread exploitation of animals [emphasis added] (Benz-Schwarzburg and 
Knight 2011; Benz-Schwarzburg 2012). Determining that morality extends beyond the human 
species would thus help undermine any claims of human superiority that could be used to justify 
the mistreatment of animals.” 


22. Otto Weininger once identified a less-than-fully-formed-concept or proto-concept — a notion that functions in thought as 
a word “on the tip of the tongue” may in speech — and dubbed it a henid. It may be no less operative for remaining 
inarticulable — even if so indefinitely. One may “know” or “understand” an idea or proposition without being able at the 
moment — or ever — to articulate it. Or need to. Hence, the relevance to animals. 

23. “Animal Morality: What It Means and Why It Matters,” Susana Monsó, Judith Benz-Schwarzburg and Annika 
Bremhorst, The Journal of Ethics volume 22, pages 283-310 (2018). 


The relevance of the suicide question to the morality question is this: a creature cognitively capable of 
adjudicating its quality of life, sufficiently so to behave such as to end it, would also, we may think, be 
able to pass judgment on its other actions or involvements as well. Since the act of suicide is so 
freighted with moral significance,” the conclusion that animals are capable of it has implications for 
their inclusion in the realm of moral agency to the extent” humans are also included. 


Certainly, we may consistently deny that animals are capable of suicide if we dismiss the idea that 
humans are capable of it. After all, we may all be environmentally” conditioned to behave as we do 
without the phenomenology of agency having any involvement or significance. (See Appendix 1.) 


But few of us seem able to avoid the issue in this way. Even if determinism is, in some sense, the correct 
metaphysical thesis about events the world, it does little for us to acknowledge the fact for two reasons: 


1. Whatever moral conclusions we want to draw from the fact of determinism, these cannot be 
advocated coherently: there are no “shoulds” in sight in a deterministic landscape. You may be 
right to be a determinist, but what lesson or moral follows from being right about it for you or 
anyone else? You cannot say: well then, we should behave this or that way in the light of the 
fact of determinism.” We are going to behave as it has been predetermined we are going to 
behave. There is nothing more to say about it. If I am disposed to believe in the myth of free 
will and you are not, what of it?” 


2. There are no epistemic advantages, as it is often mistakenly assumed there are, such as 
predictability or the possibility foreknowledge to be had whose provenance stems from the fact 
of determinism — as Richard Holton has argued. Perfect knowledge of all the predetermining 
laws and facts of the universe tells you nothing more than the probabilities, conditioned by the 
psychology of induction, you might have had minus that knowledge. Psychologically, we are 
capable of frustrating some predictions on becoming aware of them (which is no more than 
rigorous free will defenders claim). Even machines can frustrate predictions, as Holton shows. 
To a perceiver outside a universe in which determining laws obtain and access to which the 
perceiver has, all may well be determined, but we and everything in our universe are within that 
system. Foreknowledge is logically foreclosed for us for this reason: we are in and cannot help 
being in the system. Metaphysical facts do not entail any particular epistemic ones since 
knowledge is essentially contingent because knowers are. Determinism is a metaphysical thesis. 
Predictability an epistemic one. You do not get from one to the other. So if the motivation for 
deterministic conviction is in any way epistemic it is misguided. 


24. Suicides get our attention — because the very idea that another living being would judge being alive not worth it 
weakens our resolve that this cannot be true. We want to say they know not what they do. They are cowards. They are ill. 
Victims of external forces. Etc. But their conclusion cannot be right... Whence the resolve? Whence our authority to subvert 
their judgment on this, a matter so self-intimate? 

25. Not that their inclusion incurs the same responsibilities (see the section “Animal/human morality” below) but that 
suicide capability is the clearest behavioral indication of moral eligibility. 

26. In the rich sense that includes all interior and exterior material factors: from genetics to cosmology. 

27. Not punish evil-doers, e.g., since, after all, they cannot be ultimate authors of their acts. 

28. In one or other of us changes their mind, again, what of it? How may “a change of mind” be accounted for if not 
deterministically? Reason, except as a contingent psychological trope — a causally vulnerable event like any other, can play 
no role. 


Animal/human morality 
Again the highlight from the Monsó quote above: 


Any research project that explores the continuity between our species and the rest of the animal 
kingdom has the potential to deliver results that can serve to subvert this view of humanity, and 
consequently question our widespread exploitation of animals [emphasis added] (Benz- 
Schwarzburg and Knight 2011; Benz-Schwarzburg 2012). 


Moral continuity has other implications besides how we treat animals. How about how they treat us? 


Animals can indeed treat us badly. A mosquito may bite you. It is an open question whether the 
mosquito may not be held to account.” But our relative privilege makes us liable to treating them 
worse. 


One self-governing entity more powerful than another has a special obligation to tread carefully in its 
treatment of the weaker party. This is a basic moral principle. The “noblesse oblige principle,” call it. It 
is as enshrined in law as in etiquette. A sense of justice or fairness and compassion may be foundational 
principles in ethics but constitutional equality is not. Moral regard is not conditioned on any kind of 
equality of ability. Some living things simply owe more in virtue of being what they are.” 


Can animals commit homicide? 


Yes, tradition has it. Take the case of Provetie the dog: 


In 1595, a dog bit a child’s finger while the child was playing with a piece of meat in his hand. 
‘The child later died and the dog was arrested, imprisoned, and condemned to death after a trial. 
The court held that the dog be hanged by “a rope until death ensues” and then taken to the 
gallows field, “to the deterring of other dogs and to all as an example.” The dog’s goods, should 
he have any, [were to be] confiscated and forfeited for the benefit of the countship.’ These few 
accounts from history demonstrate that the objects qualifying as agents (in the sense relevant to 
morality), as well as the actions that trigger moral accountability, has not remained constant.!?*! 


29. The idea that animals may be held responsible for their acts is hardly new. (See Appendix 2 below.) If we seemed to 
have forgotten that we once thought they were, it is not that we have become enlightened on the matter by penetrating 
animal minds (it’s not clear we have made progress with human ones). More likely, a methodological arrogance dictates that 
animals cannot be admitted into the moral picture at all: so far technologically beyond and removed from them we are, so 
deterministically driven they are. We used to argue it is because they do not have souls that they cannot go to heaven. Now 
we Say it is because they cannot do science that they matter a bit less than us. 

30. Or where they are in an evolutionary process. That a relative power/ability differential may bestow proportionately 
unequal obligations on the “privileged” was a core point of Otto Weininger’s 1903 classic Sex and Character (a failure to 
recognize which doomed his and his book’s reputation). Weininger, crash-testing Kantianism, alludes to the possibility of 
moral development to the point that collective self-dismissal becomes incumbent: when the thought dawns on us that each 
breath we take is one taken from another being more worthy — and in need — of it. (Six months after publishing his book, 
Weininger committed suicide.) 

31. From Moral Psychology Today: Essays on Values, Rational Choice, and the Will edited by David K. Chan. The piece by 
T. L. Booher, p. 217-218. See Appendix 2. 


The Provetie case” — long a staple of philosophy of law classes because of the questions it raises about 
the relation between intentionality and culpability — is instructive in another way seldom made explicit. 
An amusing anecdote, it is also cited to show we are more advanced, morally and legally, than we were 
in the late 16" Century, or that we don’t these days hold animals responsible for “premeditated” acts 
because premeditation, we “know” now, is not in their repertoire of features. 


We have moved on, things are different now... 
Says who? 
Actually, nobody in a position to consider the matter seriously can say that. 


Moreover, it’s not true. 


How often do we hear of an animal mauling, killing, and even eating a child (or an adult) — a mountain 


lion or a bear, say, struggling to survive on the fringes of suburban development encroaching on its 
natural habitat? What typically happens to the animal behaving as nature dictated? Wildlife officials are 
enlisted to hunt down and summarily execute it. At least Provetie got a trial before being hung so as to 
deter other dogs from such depravity. Provetie was given the benefit of the doubt as to his possible 
awareness.” 


But it doesn’t even have to be the offending animal. Any animal conveniently at hand will sometimes 
do. 


How do we distinguish our “refined” sense of fairness from that of “primitive” peoples? Anthropologist 
Ruth Benedict described just how “targeted” human vengeance can be: not very then, nor much more 
now. Any human(s) nearby will do as a target for righting the offense to the moral equilibrium of the 
universe. Consider the reaction to 9/11... Have we culturally evolved much past chucking virgins into 
volcanoes because either we or the gods were angry at something? 


What have we learned about animal responsibility in the last four centuries that fails to impede our 
behavior with regard to the summary execution of animals for being animals? 


So, are they just animals — or not? 


If they are just animals that could threaten us, we should preemptively kill all of them that get — or may 
get — in our way as the dangerous unregenerate predators they are. 


If they are more than just animals, shouldn’t we invest the resources to be more subtle in our treatment 
of them, the way we do with human malfeasants? (If even that is true...) 


32. Anne-Laure van Bruaene provides historical context in “Revolting Beasts: Animal Satire and Animal Trials in the Dutch 
Revolt.” 

33. He was interrogated and given a chance to defend himself. He confessed his guilt (somehow), the record shows. Anne- 
Laure van Bruaene, op cit. 
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Appendix 1: suicide versus self-destructive behavior 


We will use the term “suicide” to mean something like semantic suicide where a decision to behave in a 
self-destructive way is phenomenologically mediated by awareness of one’s situation and what may 
alter it. Reasons to act one way or another might be given to explain behavior with certain features. 
These reasons need not be articulable by the agent whose behavior is in question but might be 
rationally inferred by an observer so capable. The behavior has meaning to the agent, that is to say, one 
who can articulate meaning from behavior may be forgiven for imputing the meaning. Forgiven, 
because there is no escaping such imputations for those so capable. 


34. Anti-confirmation bias: the tendency to avoid interpreting new evidence as confirmation of one’s existing beliefs or 
theories — as though one’s existing beliefs could be presumed to be without evidence wrong. See Anti-confirmation bias. 
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This goes some way toward defending anthropomorphism. But at a cost of the importing darker 
implications of having moral capabilities. Malice, indifference, and culpable evil-doing now become 
possible attributions, too. 


Alternatively, we may avoid all such attributions — the sympathetic along with the negatively 
judgmental — by backing away to purely behavioral descriptions, drop “reasons” and speak of “causes.” 
All behavior is conditioned by biochemical, neuronal-electical, hormonal balances, genetics, 
evolutionary forces, social, psychological and environmental factors — in short, the laws of physics. 
Physics describes behavior in the universe. All of it. “Describes,” that is: it prescribes nothing. 


Anything between one or the other of these ways of looking at the matter will seem arbitrarily (i.e, 
anthropocentrically) motivated and to require conceptual acrobatics to explain. 


Appendix 2: From Pefa-Guzman, “Can nondolphins commit suicide?” 


Perlin (1994) observes that the old medieval view of suicide as “sinful” has given way to a 
modern interpretation of it as “environmental.” Today, researchers look for the causal 
mechanisms involved in suicide; and they search for them in the domain of physical nature, not 
beyond it. No contemporary scientific theory explains suicide via the concept of free will. 


Neurological theories focus on the neurochemical processes concomitant with suicide. 


Psychological theories refer to the emotive and cognitive contents of the suicidal mind 
(thoughts, feelings, affects, tendencies). Sociological, epidemiological, and ecological theories 
focus on the social, environmental, and political factors that act upon individuals from without, 
such as poverty, homelessness, drug addiction, mental illness, features of the lived environment, 
patterns of social disorganization, and fractured systems of social signification (Jones 1982). 
Even though they disagree on many points, all these theories agree on one key point — namely, 
that the cause of suicide must be sought not in some metaphysical realm that is abstracted from 
the empirical world but in the empirical world itself. Durkheim (2002) made this point quite 
persuasively in his seminal 1897 study of suicide, where he rejected transcendental frameworks 
in favor of empirical ones (Douglas 2015). 14 More than one hundred years later, science 
continues to follow Durkheim’s lead. As of the writing of this article, no scientific theory of 


suicide a free will into its I Ta a nee 


The scientists who openly defend the possibility of animal suicide are a minority. This could be 
because of the eccentricity of the topic, but also because of how most scientists currently in the 
apogee of their careers were trained to think and write about animals in the 1960s, ‘70s, ‘80s, 
‘90s and early 2000s — namely, from a cool distance and with an air of skepticism, and without 
ever imputing emotions, feelings, or even mental states to animals for fear of sounding 
“anthropomorphic” (King 2013, p. 8; Bekoff 2007, p. xvii). Without realizing it, therefore, a 
good number of researchers may be self-selecting out of research topics that require discussing 
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what Bekoff (2007) calls “the emotional lives of animals,” including suicide. Either way, what 
should surprise us is not that there aren’t more scientists who embrace the possibility of animal 
suicide openly, but that there are any who do. 


In general, the evidence for self-injurious and self-destructive behavior in animals is significant. 
In a 2007 report, Preti reviewed all the research on the subject of animal suicide published 
between 1967 and 2007 in the Medline/PubMed and PsychINFO databases to find out whether 
the available evidence supported the belief that animals engage in suicidal behavior. His 
comprehensive review yielded ample evidence for this belief. Many animals, especially captive 
and isolated ones, engage in self-destructive behaviors that run the full gamut from self- 
mutilation to self-cannibalism (p. 834). Some of the species mentioned in Preti’s report include 
rhesus monkeys, rabbits, rats, psittacine birds, and octopi, although the list is not exhaustive. 
Elsewhere, Preti builds on this by indicating that many animals starve themselves to death 
voluntarily if captured or separated from loved ones, whereas others self-destroy while in the 
throes of psychopathology. Still others simply lose interest in species-typical, life-enhancing 
activities if they find themselves in suboptimal living conditions, especially those “perceived as 
uncontrollable” (Preti 2011a, p. 819). Preti (2007) ends on a note similar to Marino’s: while 
existing evidence does not prove animals commit suicide, it demonstrates that this possibility 
cannot be “rejected a priori” (p. 843). 


I take no stance here on whether animal models are of a high or a low order of fidelity relative 
to their target systems in suicide research. I do, however, claim that scientists’ commitment to 
their use has implications for animal suicide. Currently, researchers use animal models to study 
the emotional states that are viewed as antecedents to suicide, the self-destructive behaviors of 
human beings, and the “biological intermediaries” that in humans lead from emotional 
antecedent to behavioral effect (say, from psychopathology to self-destruction). This implies 
that animals can experience some of the emotions and psychopathologies that lead to suicide in 
human beings (Malkesman et al. 2009, p. 165), that animals can engage in the sorts of behaviors 
that in human beings are labeled “suicidal,” and that the intermediary processes are similar in 
humans and animals (or, at least, similar enough to permit surrogate reasoning in suicide 
research) (Crawley, Sutton, and Pickar 1985; Preti 2011a). Our best research practices, then, 
commit us to the view that nonhuman animals (i) experience the emotional and psychological 
conditions that, in human beings, cause suicide; (ii) display behaviors that, in human beings, are 
exemplary of suicide; and (iii) undergo the same biochemical and biological process on the road 
from (i) to (ii). 


Perhaps the answer is that an interpretative bias has permeated the fields of animal and suicide 
research: the bias of humanism. From an early age, we are taught that human beings stand over 
and above all other animals by virtue of possessing a special “something” (reason, language, 
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subjectivity, free will, awareness of death, or something else) that gives us an exceptional and 
inimitable moral status. This belief affects how we think and talk about animals, not to mention 
how we treat them. It may also affect how we interpret data about the richness and complexity 
of their cognitive, behavioral, and social lives. In may cause us, for example, to apply atypical 
standards of evidence in some settings but not others and to dismiss from the outset hypotheses 
that we are already psychologically predisposed to doubt or reject (Leavens, Bard, and Hopkins 
2017; Willett 2014; Burghardt 2016). One could argue that in the case of the animal sciences, 
this bias manifests itself primarily as an 


In our 
minds, such ideas never get confirmed no matter how much support they might have. 


This bias puts suicide researchers in a double bind since they must take a position on whether 
the link between negative emotions and self-destructive behaviors exists in both humans and 
nonhuman animals. 


Either way, something must give. If animals can self-destruct because of negative emotions and 
psychopathologies, we may be (epistemologically, not necessarily ethically) justified in using 
them as models for human suicide. But then we cannot rule out the possibility that they, too, 
commit suicide. If, by contrast, they cannot, we may rule out the possibility of animal suicide, 
but we must end our use of animal models since they cannot “advance our knowledge regarding 
suicide” (Rezaeian 2012, p. 17). Our belief that animals cannot engage in suicidal behavior and 
our belief that animal-based research can illuminate “every single step leading to suicide in 
humans” (Preti 2011a, p. 821) may be incompatible. 


Appendix 3: from Moral Psychology Today: Essays on Values, Rational 
Choice, and the Will edited by David K. Chan 


[T. L. Booher writing on p. 217-218] 

Wallace holds that only creatures with an ability to grasp and act from moral reasons qualify as 
agents (see pp. 159-66 in Wallace 1996). History does not reflect this view. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes traced the forms of liability from ancient societies through the English common law 
(1991). As Holmes describes it, many societies have attached liability to inanimate objects and 
animals when they were ‘the immediate cause of offense’ (see p. 10 in Holmes 1991). The 
motivation for these practices was ‘vengeance on the immediate offender’ and the resulting 
judicial process was ‘expressly directed against the object, animate or inanimate’ (see p. 10 in 
Holmes 1991). 


For instance, a tree that fell and killed a person ‘was delivered to the relatives, or chopped to 
pieces for the gratification of the real or simulated passion’ (see p. 11 in Holmes 1991). 
Similarly, in Southern Asia, if a tiger killed a man, his family was disgraced until ‘they had 
retaliated by killing and eating the tiger, and ‘if a man was killed by a fall from a tree, his 
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relatives would take their revenge by cutting the tree down, and scattering it in chips’ (see p. 19 
in Holmes 1991). Under English common [218] law at the time of King Alfred, if a horse 
caused a man to drown, then the horse was surrendered; but if the horse caused the man to 
drown because the man compels ‘his horse to take the water,’ the horse was not surrendered 
because the death was the man’s fault; not the horse’s fault (see p. 21 in Holmes 1991). 


Even later, those in medieval England believed that ‘no difficulty was felt in treating animals as 
uilty’ (see pp. 300-302 in Blackstone 1765-1769; p. 22 in Holmes 1991). Consider the case of 


On Hume’s account, these differences should not be surprising. Because our moral sentiments 
are, at base, a biological reaction rather than a reaction constituted by reason alone, it would 
seem more surprising if they had not changed over time. Nietzsche makes the point in a 
different way using social changes to provide an explanation: 


the cause of the origin of a thing and its eventual utility, its actual employment and place 
in a system of purposes, lie worlds apart; whatever exists, having somehow come into 
being, is again and again reinterpreted to new ends, taken over, transformed, and 
redirected by some power superior to it; all events in the organic world are a subduing, 
and becoming master, and all subduing and becoming master involves a fresh 
interpretation, and adaptation through which any previous ‘meaning’ and ‘purpose’ are 
necessarily obscured or even obliterated. (See p. 77 in Nietzsche 1967.) 


Whatever the explanation, history seems to confirm that what (we believe) qualifies as an agent 
or free action has changed over time. 
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